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FA H E ingenious Abthes of the En- 
© quiry into the Original of oun. 
2 Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, 
has written both his Books with 
o good a Deſign, is every where 
0 inſtrucliee, or entertaining, and diſcovers 
upon all Occaſions ſuch a Fund of Good-N ature, 
1 as well as Good Senſe; that I ind my ſelf much 
E more inclined to join with the Publick in his 
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lt Praiſe, than offer any Objections againſt 


his Perfotmhances. And indeed it is not without 
pain, that J attempt to point out ſome Parti- 
culars wherein I e der. he has erred. I 
> ſhould ſcarce content my ſelf with the old Ex- 
8 ” cuſe of magis amica 5” Seng if the Miſtakes 
- 6 Which I think he has committed, did not ap- 
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(4) 
pear to be of the utmoſt Conſequence : if they 
did not lie at the Foundations of Morality, and 
like Failures in Ground-work, affect the whole 
Building. To enquire what it is that origi- 
nally conſtitutes Virtue, or Moral Goodneſs, 
and whence ariſes that univerſal Approbation 
which it meets with from rational Beings ; are 


undoubtedly Speculations of very great mo- 
ment. It may be juſtly queſtioned whether 


any more important can enter into the Mind of 
Man. The deeper we ſearch into the Nature 
of Virtue, if we ſearch with Succeſs, the more 
excellent and more amiable we ſhall find it. 


We ſhould therefore confider this matter with 


our utmoſt Attention, and carefully examine 
ſuch Queſtions as may ariſe concerning it. 


Our Author is ſo ſenſible of this, that I am 


confident it will give him no diſturbance, to find 
any of his Sentiments on this Subject examined, 


or even oppoled ; provided it be done ſeriouſly, 


and with that Decency and Moderation of which 
he has ſet ſo good an Example. 


Among the {ſeveral Notions of Morality 


which have been advanced, our Author ob- 
ſerves that there are two Opinions entirely 
oppoſite, ——both zntelligible, each conſiſtent 
with it ſelf. That the one ſeems not to re- 


pre ſent Human Nature as it is, and that the 
other ſeems to do it. The former of 


theſe Opinions is, that all Actions flow from 


* Illuftrations, P.207, 211. 
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„„ 
the Proſpect of private Happineſs, of ſome 
kind or other, as the ſole Motive of Election. 


That, in like manner, what determines any 
= Argent to approve his own Action, is its Ten- 
deny to his private Happineſs. And that 
= the Approbation of the Action of another, is 
= from an Opinion of its Tendency to the Hap- 
= pineſs of the Approver, either immediately, 


or more remotely. 


Affection, Generoſity, publick Spirit, Com- 


paſſion. And tho' J cannot ſo far agree with 

him, as to conclude that no Actions can be 

worally good, which are ſolely directed to 

private Intereſt; yet I think it very evident 

that ſuch a Suppoſition is utterly inconſiſtent 

With Social Virtue; as he has clearly and in- 
Fonteſtably proved. 65 


And this is, in part, the other Opinion which 
ie lays down in oppoſition to the former. He 


xepreſents it thus in one of the Pages referred to 


before: viz. That we have not only Self. 
Tove, but benevolent Aﬀettions alſo towards 
_ "@thers in various Degrees; making us 75 
"Their Happineſs as an ultimate End, without 
apy View to private Happineſs. That we 
eve a Moral Senſe, or Determination of our 


Mind, 


I!mhis Scheme our Author, with great Reaſon, 
__?rejets; as diſhonourable to Human Nature, 
and injurious to the Cauſe of Virtue. He juſtly 
obſerves, that it can never account for the 
principal Actions of human Life; ſuch as 
The Offices of Friendſhip, Gratitude, natural 
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% 
Mind, to approve every kind Affection either 
in our ſelves, or others; and all publickly uſe- 


ul Actions, which we imagine do flow from 4 a 
ſuch Affection; without our having a View © 


to our private Happineſs, in our Approbation 
of theſe Actions. In order to apprehend 
rightly our Author's Scheme, it will be neceſ- 


ſary to compare this Paſſage with what he has a 


laid down elſewhere. * Every Action, ſays 
he, which we apprehend as morally good or 
evil, is always ſuppoſed to flow from ſome _ 
Affection towards 4 Rational Agents. And 

ewhatever we call Virtue or Vice, is tither © 
ſome ſuch Affection, or ſome Action conſe. 


uent upon it. He tells us in + another Place, 7 


that the true Spring of Virtue is ſome Deter. 
_ mination of our Nature to ſtudy the Good of © 

others; or ſome Inſtinè — which influences 
aus to the Love of others; as the Moral Senſe © 
determines us to approve the Actions which © 


flow from this Love inour ſelves or others. 
_- Having given an account of theſe two op- 


fite Opinions, he proceeds to take notice of 


other different Ideas of Virtue, as I conceive them 
to be; tho' he conſiders them only as || other 
Ways of ſpeaking, which ſeem to ſignify ſome- 
thing different. What theſe Ways of ſpeaking 
are, and whether they /zgnify ſomething really, 
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. + Tho' only Rational Agents are here mentioned, yet it wass 
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(2.7 
or only ſeemingly different, will appear aſter- 


3 and In the mean time I beg leave to con- 


ſider our Author's Scheme, which according 


to the Light wherein it N OH to me, I can * 
no means approve. 
F That the Author of Nature has planted i in 
our Minds benevolent Aﬀettions towards o- 


"hers, cannot be denied without contradicting 
Experience, and falſifying our own Perceptions. 
"Whoever carefully reflects on what paſſes 
within his own Breaſt, may ſoon be convinced 


of this Truth, and even feel the Evidences of 


Nor can it be doubted but theſe 4 Feltions 
Hh given us, in order to engage, aſſiſt, and 


rick us in a Courſe of virtuous Actions. 


They may be looked upon as Auxiliaries, aid- 


ing us in our Duty, and ſupporting and ſecond- 


But from 
the Paſſages I have produced, and others of 


ing our Reaſon and Reflection. 


the like Nature, it plainly appears that our 
Author does not conſider this Natural Aſtec- 
tion, or Inſtinct, merely as a Help or Incen- 


tive to Virtue; but as the true Ground and 
Foundation of it. He makes Virtue entirely 
to conſiſt in it, or flow from it. 

1 muſt confeſs my ſelf prejudiced, in ſome 
meaſure, againſt this Notion ; and cannot for- 


bear expreſſing my Hopes that it will not prove 


to be juſt. If the two Inſtincts of Affection 
Wand Moral Senſe be the only Pillars on which 


Moral Goodnels reſts, how ſecure it may ſtand 


4 $1 Know not; but am afraid its e its 
1 Dignity, 


1 wer re :.. ee, 


| 
ſ 
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' Dignity, its Beauty will ſuffer in the eyes of 
a great part of the rational World. I am 


as unwilling as our Author can be, that Virtue 
ſhould be looked upon as wholly artificial. Let 
it by all means be repreſented as Natural to 
us. Let it take its Riſe, and flow unalterably 


from the Nature of Men and Things; and then 


it will appear not only Natural, but N. eceſſary. 
I mean neceſſary in itſelf, tho not in reſpect 
of its Votaries; as being the Obje& of their 


free Choice.—Let it be allowed that Virtue _ 
has a natural Right and Authority, antece- 
dently to every Inſtinct, and every Affection, 
to preſcribe Laws to all Moral Agents; and 
let no Bounds be ſet to its Dominions. More 


particularly, let it reign without a Rival in 
every Human Mind; but let its Throne be 


erected in the higheſt * Part of our Nature: 


Let 'Truth and Right Reaſon be its immediate 
Supporters; and let our ſeveral Senſes, Inſtincts, 


_ Aﬀections, and Intereſts, attend as miniſterial 
and ſubſervient to its ſacred purpoſes. —But 


inſtead of repreſenting this Matter to my Rea- 
ders Imaginations, my buſineſs is to appeal to 
their Underſtandings. And in the 

| Firſt Place, it ſeems an inſuperable Diffi- 
culty in our Author's Scheme, that Virtue ap- 


* in it to be of an arbitrary and Fr 


* Virtus, ut omnes 3 altiſimum locum in homine, & 
maxime excellentem tenet, Cic. de Fin. Lib. + | 
| Na- 
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"IS ature ; as entirely depending upon Inſtincts, 
that might originally have been otherwiſe, or 
| even contrary to what they now are; and may 


at any time be alter'd, or inverted, if the Cre- 


ator pleaſes. If our Affections confiituts the 
«1 Honeſtum of Morality, and do not preſuppoſe 
it; it is natural to ask, what it was that de- 
"termined the Deity to plant in us theſe Affec- 


tions rather than any other. This our Author 


Aanſvers by ſuppoſing a certain * Diſpoſition 


eſſential to the Deity correſponding to the 


 Aﬀeftions he has given us. As he alſo ſup- 


poles ſomething analogous in the Deity to our 
Moral Senſe. By ſuch a D:ſpoſition he ima- 
gines the Deity would naturally be inclined to 
give us the kind Aﬀettions in preference to 
any other. 1 ask then further, is ſuch a Di 
poſetion a perſection in the Deity, or is it not? 
1 it better than a contrary, or than any other 
Diſpoſition would have been? more worthy of 
his Nature, and more agreeable to his other 
PerfeQtions ? If it be not, let us not preſume 
to aſcribe it to him. Whatever is in the Deity 


L 0 be abſolutely good, and ſui generis the 


very beſt, On the other hand, if this Diſpo- 
ſition be abſolutely good, and really better than 
any other; then the Queſtion will be, why, 


3 and upon "what account it is o. Whatever 
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ſhall be aſſigned as the Ground or Reaſon of i 4 


that Goodnels, or Betterneſs; that we may ſe. 
curely pitch upon as a proper Foundation for 


Virtue. If no Reaſon can be given why the 


| Deity ſhould be benevolently diſpoſed, and yet 


we ſuppoſe him to be ſo; will it not follow, 


that he is influenced and acted by a blind, un- = 


accountable Impulle ?!——In matters perfectly 
indifferent, it is needleſs and abſurd to have 
recourſe to Mr. Leibnitz's Principle of a ſuff- 


cient Reaſon : and where ſeveral Means e- 


qually conduce to a propoſed End, it 1s cer- 
tainly indifferent which of them are choſen. 
But it can never be thought an indifferent 
Matter how the Deity is 4zſpoſed or affected 


towards his Creatures. Either therefore it muſt 
be concluded, that he is determined by the 


Reaſon of the Thing, and that this is the 


Ground of his Benevolence; or elſe it muſt be 
jaid, that ſuch a Diſpoſition i is neceſſary in the 


Deity. If the latter, I ask, in what ſenſe is it 
neceſſary? A Moral Neceſſi ity is manifeſtly 


nothing to the purpole. And if a Phyſical or 
natural Neceſſity be meant, that is utterly in- 
conſiſtent with our Ideas of Goodneſs. s 
far as any Acts of Kindneſs are unchoſen and 


unayoidable, ſo far they are no Kindneſs at all, 
neither infer they are any Obligation. But of 


this more afterwards. 


Our Author, in his Enquiry into the origi. 4 


nal Idea of Virtue, has made the Wa n 4 


Ob- 
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HObſervation, * That our firſt Ideas of Moral 
Good depend not on Laws, may plainly ap- 
ear from our conſtant Enquirits into the 


Fuſtice of Laws themſelves ; and ihat not 


only of Human Laws, but alſo of the Divine, 


© What elſe can be the meaning of that univerſal 

© Opinion, that the Laws of God are juſt, and 
Holy, and good? Very right. But I wonder 
much this Sentiment ſhould not have led the 
Author to the true original Idea of Moral Good- 
neſs. For aſter we have made ſuch Enquiries, 
do we find reaſon to conclude, that any Laws 
are good, merely from their being conformable 
to the Affections of the Legiſlator? And in 
treſpect of the Divine Laws, what is it that con- 
vinces us that they are juſt, and holy, and 


ood 2 Is it their Conformity to a certain Di- 


© poſition which we ſuppoſe in the Deity. On 
the contrary, is it nor a Perception of the in- 

trinſick Reaſonableneſs of them, and their 
 Tendency to public Good? If we impartially 
. conſult our Ideas, Iam perſuaded we ſhall find 


that Moral Goodneſs no more depends originally 


on Affections and Diſpoſitions, than it does 
on Laws; and that there is ſomething in 


4 Actions, abſolutely good, antecedent to both. 


2. Another Objection to our Author's Ac- 
count of Moral Good, is, that according there- 
to, if God had not framed our Natures with 
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Rich a Propenſity, and given us this bene vo- 


L lent Inſtinct, we ſhould have been altogether 


incapable of Virtue ; and notwithſtanding In- 
telligence, Reaſon, and Liberty, it would have 
been out of our power to perform one Action 
in any degree morally good. It is evident, 
that this is a direct Conſequence of his Notion ; 
and how a Notion ſhould be true, that labours 


under ſuch a Conſequence as this, J cannot un- 


derſtand. Let it be ſuppoſed, that we had 
been formed deſtitute of Natural Affection; 
and more particularly, that we found in our 
Hearts no kind Inftin&t towards our Benefac- 


tors : would Gratitude, upon this ſuppoſition, 
have been abſolutely out of our power? Might 


we not nevertheleſs, by the help of Reaſon 
and Reflection, diſcover ourſelves to be under 
Obligations, and that we ought to return good 
Offices, or Thanks, according to our Abili. 
ties? If we did not, certainly it would be 


owing to great Inadyertency, and Abſence of 


Thought. Or, ſuppoſing us void of natu- 
ral Compaſſion, as well as Benevolence; might 

we not poſſibly be induced to attempt the Re- 
lief of a Perſon in Diſtreſs, merely from the 
Reaſon of the Thing, and the Rectitude of 
the Action? Might we not by conſidering the 


Nature of the Caſe, and the Circumſtances 


of the Sufferer, perceive ſome Fitneſs, ſome 


Reaſonableneſs in an Act of Succour ? Might 


not ſome ſuch Maxim as that of doing as we 
would be done unto, offer it — to our Minds, 


and 
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„„ 
and prevail with us to ſtretch out a helping 
hand upon ſuch an occaſion? In ſhort, if we 


1 made any uſe of our Underſtandings, they 
would not fail, I think, to diſcover our Duty 
in ſuch a caſe. Nay, they would prompt us 
to undertake it, and condemn us if we omitted 
it. He who now declines ſuch an Office, in- 
curs the Imputation of Inhumanity, and Cruelty. 
And even upon the Suppoſition I am ſpeaking 
of, who would ſcruple to pronounce him un- 
reaſonable and unjuſt ? Conſidering the Frail- 
ties and Thoughtleſſneſs of Mankind, it is but 
© toomaniſeſt that we ſtand in need of Inſtincts 
and Inclinations to prompt us to what is good, 
and ſtimulate us to our Duty: and good Rea- 
ſon there was, why we ſhould not be truſted 
to ourſelves, and the Dictates of our Reaſon, 
without them. But ftill ſuch Virtues would 


ſurely have been prafticable, tho' they might 
hae been more rarely practiſed. — Whoever 


is led by Inſtinct to the performance of a good 


7 Action, follows the Biaſs of his Nature. What 


© ſhall we ſay then of him who performs the ſame 


Action in obedience to the Reaſon of his own 
Mind? Is it not as natural for a reaſonable. 
Creature to act Reaſonably, as for an aſfectio- 


nate one to act Acffectionately? It ſhould be 
more ſo; becauſe tho' both Principles are na- 
tural, yet the former is greatly ſuperior, as 
being of a nobler and ſublimer kind. To re- 
pPreſent a Rational Agent as incapable of per- 

forming or approying Actions morally good, 


\ 


(14) of 
without preſuppoſing certain Inſtincts, ſeems * 
to me inverting the Frame of our Nature, ane 
transferring the Supremacy from the higheſt 
Principle to the loweſt. „„ 
3. Another Difficulty in our Author's Scheme, 
is, that it ſeems to expoſe him to the Neceſſity 


of allowing ſome Degree of Virtue to Brute. 3H 


When, in deſcribing a Moral Action, he di- 
rects and confines our Affections to Rational 
Objects; this Limitation, as I before took no- 


tice, appears to have been only caſual; foraſ- 


much as in other places he takes in all Senſitiue 
Beings. And indeed, there is no reaſon to 


doubt, but Brutes, as they are capable of be- 


ing treated by us either merciſully, or cruelly, _ 
may be the Objects either of Virtue or Vice. 


But the preſent Queſtion is, whether according 
to our Author's Account of Moral Good, they © 


are not alſo in ſome meaſure Subjects of Virtue? 
For if Virtue be only kind [n/?:nfs, or Aſfec. 
tions, or Actions conſequent upon them; hon 
Hall we be able to diſprove or deny the Virtue 
of Brutes? They purſue the Inſtincts and Im- 
pulſes of Nature more ſteadily and regularly 
than Men. They ſhew Affection to thei: 


reſpective Kinds, and a ſtrong Degree of Lore 1 


and Tenderneſs towards their Offspring. And 5 


——— 


* Quod ſe hoc apparet in beſtiis, primum ut fe diligant ij, 
deinde ut requirant atque appetant, ad quas ſe applicent, ejuſ ß 
generis animantes: idque ſaciunt cum deſiderio, & cum quad, 


ſimilitudine amoris humani. Cic. de Amicit. 


(15) 


3 if a Perception, or a Conſciouſneſs of the Rea- 
ſonableneſs of Actions, be not required to con- 
1 1 ſtitute thoſe Actions virtuous; what is there 
= wanting to render many of theirs truly ſuch ? 

= —-If it be alledged, that they know not 
; © what they do; and that they are neither ca- 


pable of intending Good, nor ſenſible of any 


Effects of their Love; my Anſwer is, that 
they have kind Aflections, and ſuitable Actions; 
= which is our Author's Idea of Virtue. Beſides, 
I cannot allow all thoſe Suppoſitions to paſs for 
Facts, till ſome Proof appear. In the mean 
While, it ſeems to me, that theſe Creatures In- 
capacity for Morals, is to be aſcribed chiefly, 
and perhaps wholly to their utter Ignorance of 
the Reaſons and Relations of things: From 
whence it may juſtly be concluded, that what- 
ever Ideas they may have of Natural Good, 
they can have none of Moral. 
* 4. Another Argument againſt our Author's 
Origine of Virtue, is, that if Virtue conſiſt in 
kind Affections, then the ſtronger hot At- 
fections, the greater the Virtue. I preſume 
this Conſequence is very clear; and yet, if 1 
5 miſtake not, it is both contrary to Fact, and to 
our Author's s own Declarations. He tells * us 


that in equal Moments of Good produced by 


"two Agents, when one acts from a general 
1 Benevolence, the other Rn a nearer Tye Je; 


— 
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(16) 


there is greater Virtue in the Agent, who 
produces greater Good from the weaker At- 
tachment. ——T hus in cooperating with Gra- 
titude, Natural Affection, or Friendſhip, we © 
_ evidence ſs Virtue in any given Moment of © 

uced, than in equally important 
Actions of genera! Benevolence. From hence, 
I think, it follows, that if equal Good were 


Good pro 


ſuppoſed to be produced by an Agent without 
any Affection or Attachment at all, his Vir- 
tue would ſtill be greater in the ſame Propor- 
tion, How then ſhould that be the true Ground 
or Principle of Virtue, by the total Abſence 
of which, Virtue is mightily encreaſed, and 
which leſſens it, when preſent, in proportion 
to the Degree of its own Strength and Influence ? 
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How to reconcile the foregoing Paſſage with : L 


the Author's Idea of Virtue, I muſt confeſs my 


ſelf at a loſs. — However, the Paſlage ſeems ; 


to me to contain nothing but what is evidently 


true. An Act of Kindneſs done to a Child, or 


a dear Friend, is certainly leſs Virtue than doing 
the ſame to a Stranger. And what can be the 
Reaſon of it? Are not the Actions equally 

reaſonable; or rather, is not the former more 
reaſonable than the latter? Why then lefs © 7 
_ virtuous? Becauſe the Impulſe is fo ſtrong, as 
to ſuperſede Reflection, and oyer-rule, in a great 
meaſure, the Freedom of Choice. To be de- 
termined to the doing of a good Action, merely 
by the Reaſon and Right of the Thing, is 


genuine Goodneſs. This is the pureſt and moſt 
F 3 perſen i 


_ 
_— 


N Ferſee virtue of which any Agent is capable. 
3 As far as WC are influenced by Inſtincts and 
4 77 ffections, ſo much is to be diſcounted in the 
Eſtimate of our Beneficence ; as I ſhall ſoon 
gave further Occaſion to ier On the o- 
"her hand, the ſtronger the Inſtinct, the more 


Ficious is the Violation of it; as our Author 


* takes Notice. A barbarous Action committed 
1 againſt a Child, or a Friend, 1s vaſtly more 
ul Friminal than againſt a Stranger: as in this 
4 Caſe a Man breaks through much ſtronger 
jp Tyes and Obligations, and ſhamefully counter- 
e cs both Reaſon and Affection i in their utmoſt 
Porce. 
at But to proceed; let us ; heat what Reaſon our 
2 Author gives for thoſe Actions appearing leſs 
» amiable, which flow from the nearer Attach 
ments of Nature. He tells f us the Re aſon 
P plainly this: Theſe ſtrong Inſtincts are by 
= Mature limited to ſinall Numbers of Man- 
Find. As I do not apprehend this to be the 


os Tg ht Reaſon, ſo neither do I think it affords 
S any Solution of the forementioned Difficulty. 


- = F or however a general Affection may be pre- 
5 ſerable to a limited and partial one; yet cer- 
0 I Kinly according to our Author's Scheme, the 


Degree of an Agent's Virtue muſt depend upon 
the Strength. of bis Affections, as well as the 
Extent and Diffuſiveneſs of them. If Virtue 
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Q: | duces, 


(8) 


' duces, this Conſequence is unavoidable. — Sup. | 
_ poſing then that Men had the ſame Degree of 
natural Affection for their whole Species, 
that they have now for their O//pring; Lask, 
whether would this encreaſe or aiminiſb the : 


Virtue and Merit of their good Offices? If it 


be faid, that it would diminiſb the Virtne of © 
them; how is that to be reconciled with our 
Author's Opinion, who derives all Virtue from 
Affection, and makes it entirely conſiſt in it? 
If it be ſaid that it would encreaſeit ; how is 
that conſiſtent either with the forecited Paſla- 
ges, or the Truth of the Caſe? Not with thoſe 


Paſſages; becauſe Actions are there repreſented 


the Truth of the Caſe; becauſe upon this Sup- 


poſition, Univerſal Kindneſs would be almoſt 
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as leſs Virtuous, when flowing from near At- 
 tachments, or ſtrong Affections. Not with 


unavoidable, while little or no room was leſt 


for the influence of Reaſon.—.— And this! 


take to be the true Cauſe, why Parental Kind- 


neſs is leſs meritorious, and leſs virtuous than 
| other Species of Beneyolence. For in this Caſe 
the Inſtincts and Impulſes of Nature are gene- 
rally ſo ſtrong, as to lay a kind of Conſtraint 
upon Parents, and engage them almoſt irreſiſti- 
bly in a Series of good Offices. Their Virtue 
therefore is diminiſhed in proportion to the 


Strength of this Natural Biaſs, and the Weight 


that is laid upon their Wills. And ſo it would 
be in reſpect of general Benevolence, upon 


the foregoing su 9 On the contrary, 
| ſup- 
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Þppoſing the 5xpyn, or Natural Afetion ſuſ- 
ended, or taken off; the Virtue of thoſe Pa- 
_ who nevertheleſs diſcharged their Duty, 
; would be exceedingly encreaſed. However we 
Fgannot but acknowledge and admire the Wile 
dom and Goodnels of the Creator, in not truſting 
to the Reflection of frail Man, for the Per- 


formance of ſo neceſſary a Duty. It is much 
better that the Balance of Natural Affection be 


too ſtrong, as we commonly find it is, than that 
help leſs Infants ſhould be committed to the 

Gare of unaſſectionate Parents. 

But to return; in order to be ſatisfied of the 


Truth of the foregoing Obſervation, let us ima- 


Sue the Head of ſome numerous Family, large 


enough for a little Colony, carrying them 
aw ay with him into ſome remote and deſolate 


Hand; and there forming a petty Principality, 


His Care in enacting good Laws, and executing 
them faithfully and prudently; his indefatigable 


ST ͤ 5 | 
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Endeavours to promote the Welfare of his De- 
ſcendants; and his governing them with all 
the Mildneſs, Gentleneſs, and Clemency, that 
Were conſiſtent with an orderly Adminiſtration; 
would doubtleſs be laudable and virtuous. 
Hut let us imagine another Legiſlator, preſiding 


oyer an equal Number of People, where there 


Was no ſuch near Attachment of Nature, no 
Tye of Conſanguinity; and yet ruling with 
equal Care, Prudence, Gentleneſs, and Mode- 
tion: whether of theſe Characters would ap- 
Pear more indie, and deſerying? Whether 


C 2 ſhould 


( 20) 


ſhould we more approve, and admire ? In the 


former Caſe, a great Share of the Merit would 


be placed to the Account of Natural Aﬀettion, 
oily ſo called. In the latter, excepting | 
the weaker Attachment of common 'H umanity, 
we diſcover nothing but pure Virtue, and a 
Senie of Honour and Duty. For as to eternal : 


Motives, I ſuppoſe them equal in both Caſes, _ | 


And if inftead of ſmall Governments, large 
and populous Kingdoms could have been ſup- 
poſed thus circumſt aritiated ; the different Me- 
rit of the Legiſlators would Rillhave appeared 

in the ſame Light. From whence we may 
quiily conclude, that the true Reaſon why 


Parental, or any other Benevolence that flows 
from the near Attachments of Nature, ap- 


cars leſs amiable and virtuous; is not 779 being + 
limited to ſmall Numbers of Mankind, as our 
Author has repreſented it. What appears to me 
the juſt andright way of accounting tor it, his 
been already obſerved, and need not here be 
repeated. 0 

5. Laſtly, it may deſerve to be e L 
tho' I have touched upon it already, how muct 

Virtue is depreciated and diſhonoured by ſo ig. 
noble an Original. In our Author's Scheme 
is reſolved ultimately into mere Inſtinct, and 

made to conſiſt in it. And even that univerſal 

Approbation which it meets with from Intell?ꝰ 
gent Creatures, is aſcribed to a certain 2 1 

and made to depend wholly on it. NoW-] 1ꝛæ. 
Virtue and the Appropatione of Virtue be merely _ 

inſtinctiut |. 


„, da if we looked upon it as Rational. For I 
Ng ſuppoſe it will readily be allowed, that Rea- 
„ bon is the nobler Principle. It is therefore to 
[a be wiſhed, that it may be found to have the 
al flirſt and chief Place in the Original Idea of 
& Virtue. And the Excluſion of it muſt, I think, 
ge bea Diſparagement to both. — Some will not 
p- allow, our Author * tells us, any Merit in 
Actions jlowing from kind Inſtinets; the 
ed Operation of which, they ſay, is not volun- 
ay | Fary, but neceſſary. Has our Author any 
hy Where denied their operating in this Manner? 
Ws. Or has he attempted to ſhew, they may pro- 
p- duce meritorious Actions, not withſtanding ſuch 
„ a Manner of Operation? I cannot find that he 
ur has done either. And indeed it ſeems utterly 
ne impoſlible to reconciie Virtue with any kind of 
ww — Neceſſity. As far as any Actions ſpring from 
be a necellary Principle, ſo far they muſt be, in a 
Moral Senſe, worthleſs. If it be ſaid, that In- 
d, ſtincts do not force the Mind, but only z2cl:ne 
ch fit; I anſwer, that as much room as they leave 
o- ſor the Uſe of Liberty, and the Exerciſe of Rea- 
a it | lon, ſo much room they leave for Virtue. 
nd But then this Virtue conſiſts in a Rational De- 
fl Termination, and not in a blind Purſuit of the 
uInſtinct. What he objects to this, will be con- 
„ ſſidered in its proper Place. In the mean time, 
ly rat. Sec. 7. N 
7 5 0 


621) 
| inſtinctive; we muſt certainly think leſs high- 
ly and leſs honourably of it, than we ſhould 
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to his Query concerning the Meaning of the 
Words Merit or Praiſe-worthyneſs ; 1 anſwer, 
that they denote the Quality in Attions which 
not only gains the Approbation of the Obſer- 
ver, but which alſo aeſer ves or is worthy of 
it . Approbation does not conſtitute Merit, 
but is produced by it: is not the Cauſe of it, 
but the Effect. An Agent might be merito- 
rious, tho it were in the power of all other Be- 
ings to withhold their Approbation. He might 
deſerve their Praiſe, tho we ſuppoſed him at 
the ſame time under an univerſal Cenſure. 
Notwithſtanding all that our Author has al- 
ledged in behalfof Iuſtincts, I think it appears, 
even from what has been already Jaid, that 
they are ſo far from conſtituting Virtue or 
Moral Goodneſs; that, other Things being 
equal, we always account thoſe Actions moſt 
virtuous, which have the leaſt Dependance up- 
on Inſtincts. And tho”, in ſome Senſe, we ap- 
prove of thoſe Actions which flow from Inſtincts; 
yet there are others which we approve much 
more; as flowing from a ſuperior Principle, 
and meriting our Approbation, in themſelves, 

and upon their own Account. 
I ſhall now proceed to conſider the other of 
the two Inſtincts, which our Author has offer'd 
for the ſupport of Morality ; viz. the Moral 
A, the oo of which ſeems to me not 


y „ 


* Etiam ſo a nullo laudetur, natura eſſe laudabile. Cic, de 


l 


. (23) 
ſufficiently ſpecified. —Virtue, or Moral Good- 


gneſs may be conſidered either under the Notion 
ol * Pulchrum, or Honeſtum. As to the Pul- 
Z chrum, or Beauty of Virtue, it ſeems to me 
ſomewhat doubtful, and difficult to determine, 


whether the Vnderſtanding alone be ſufficient 
for the Perception of it; or whether it be not 
neceſſary to ſuppoſe ſome diſtinct Power ſuper- 
added for that purpoſe. It ſhould ſeem in- 
deed, as an ingenious Writer has obſerved f, 
that our Faculty of Underſtanding is, of itſelf, 
ſufficient for ſuch a Perception; that the Beauty 


ol virtue inſeparably and neceſſarily adheres 


to the Ideas themſelves; which, whenever 
preſented to the Mind, appear invariably the 
ſame, always amiable, and always beautiful. 
But when I conſider, what perhaps is the Cale 
in fact, that Perceptions of the pulehrum, and 
of the honeſtum, ſeem not equally univerſal; 
or if univerſal, yet in very different degrees; 
that while eyery rational Creature clearly and 
unitormly perceives, in all ordinary caſes, what 
is fit, and fuſt, and right; many Men have 
little or no Perception of that Beauty in Ac- 
tions, with which others are wonderfully 
Charmed : And when I further conſider, that 
lome Actions appear to all Men more beautiful 
than others, tho equally right and fit; as in 


— — 


Hoc decorum quidem eſi totum cum virtute confuſum, ſed 


mente & cogitatione diſtinguitur. Cic. ibid, 
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I + Leiter in the London Journal, Numb. 4750. | 


(24). 
the Cafe of Social and Self-Duties ; I find 
myſelf obliged to ſuſpend, and to wait for © 
further Evidence. Eſpecially in reſpect of 
the Pleaſure reſulting from ſuch Perceptions. 
For however Ideas, beautiful in themſel ves, 
may be ſcen by the Underſtanding; yet plea- 
fure is not ſeen, but felt; and therefore ſeem 
to be an Object of ſome other F aculty than that 
which we are uſed to conſider as merely vie. 
If the pureſt Pleaſures be Senſations, of ſome 
Kind or other; the Mind in receiving them, 
muſt be looked upon, not as intelligent, but 
ſenſible. And indeed, Senſibility ſeems to be 
as diſtinct from the Underſtanding, as the In- 
derſtanding is fromthe Will. We ſhould not 
therefore confound them in our Conceptions. 
But this is a Speculation ſome what foreign to 
my preſent purpoſe. It was not the Beauty of 
Virtue, or the Pleaſure ariſing from the Per- 
ception of it, that J propoſed to inquire into. 
My Intention was only to conſider the Nature, 
and ſearch for the Origine of Moral Rectitude. 
For the Perception of this, I preſume it will 
appear, that the Faculty of Underſtanding is 
altogether ſufficient, without the intervention 
of our Author's Moral Senſe. But before I 
enter into that Matter, it may be proper to 
conſider, how improbable it is, that our Per- 
ceptions of Right and Wrong, and the Appro- | 
_ bation or Diſapprobation conlequent there- 
upon, ſhould depend on ſuch a Senſe, or In- 
A, as he has advanced for that 2 4p 
And 
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And here I ſhall only need to obſerve, that 
"his Opinion is liable to the very ſame Ob- 
jections, and labours under the ſame Difficul- 
dies with the former. Thus, as deriving Vir- 


3 Relations, and judge of a plain Action, as 


0 9 * Vol. I. Page 302, and elſewhere. 


61 


tue merely from natural Affection, implies it 


to be of an arbitrary and changeable Nature; 


our judging and approving of it by a Moral 


Senſe implies the ſame: foraſmuch as this 


Senſe, as well as that Affection, might poſſibly 


have been quite contrary to what it is at pre- 
ſent; or may be alter d at any time hereafter. 
Accordingly our Author grants, There is 
nothing in this ſurpaſſing the natural Power 


the Deity. But I humbly apprehend he 


is miſtaken; and that it is no more inthe power 


of the Deity to make Rational Beings approve 


Ingratitude, Perfidiouſneſs, Ke. than it is 


in his power to make them conclude, that 4 
Part of any thing is equal to the Whole, — 


In like manner, as according to our Author's 


Scheme. we ſhould have becn utterly inca- 
dable of Yir/#- without Natural Affection; 


-Þ without a Moral Senſe, we could never 


have approved of it; nor eyer have had any 
Idea at all of Moral Goodneſs: ſo that in this 
reſpect, our Underſtandings would have been 


entirely uſeleſs. As if intelligent Creatures 


could not, as ſach, perceive the moſt obyious 


(26) 

well asa plain Truth ! Again, as it ſeems 
to follow from our Author's Idea of Virtue. that 
Brutes may be in ſome degree capable of prac- 
tiſing it; ſo upon the ſame ſuppoſition of a 
Moral Senſe, why may they not, in fome 
meaſure, approve of ſuch a Practice? It is not 
to be doubted but they are ſenſible of Pleaſure, 
in the exerciſe of their natural Affections. 
Suppoing them then endued with a Moral 
Senſe, or ſomething correſponding thereto; 

why might they not ſee with Complacency 
others of their own Species exerciſing and ex- 


erting the ſame Affections? And indeed, if 
the Reaſons and Relations of things are out of 
the Queſtion, and this Moral Senſe means no 


more than a natural Determination to receive 


agreeable or dilagreeable Ideas of certain Ac- 


tions; I think it will be very difficult to prove 
Brutes incapable of ſuch a Senſe. —— Thus 
again, as I think it follows from our Author's 
Notion, that the ſtronger Men's Affe ctions 


are, the greater muſt be their Virtue; ſo it 


may be concluded, that the ſtronger and quic- 
ker their Moral Senſe i is, the higher muſt their 
Approbation of virtuous Actions riſe. Let the 
Perceptions of Beauty, and the Pleaſure which 
attends them, be ſuppoſed as different, and 


various, as che Author thinks fit. But to 
make the Rectitude of Moral Actions depen- 
dant upon Iaſtinct, and in proportion to the 
Warmth and Strength of the Moral Senſe, riſe 
and fall, like Spirits in a Thermometer; is 


de- 


"Ne 
depretiating the moſt facred thing in the World, 


and almoſt expoſing it to Ridicule. I believe 


no Man living is further from ſuch an Intention 
than our Author. But I am obliged to examine 
his Opinion, as if it was not his. If what I 
have now obſerved be not a real Conſequence 
from it, I muſt be aniwerable for the Miſtake. 
But if it be, as I preſume it is, it ſeems heavy 
enough to fink any Opinion in the World. It 
might as well be ſaid, that eternal and neceſſary 


Truths may be altered and diverſified, en- 


creaſed or leſſened by the difference of Men's 
Underſtandings; as that Virtue or Moral Rec- 
titude ſhould be capable of ſuch a Variation. 


It can receive no Change, no Alteration any 
way; much leſs in Conſequence of a d enſe, or 
an Inuſtinct. 


Virtue was diſhonoured by ſo ignoble an Ori- 


Laſtly, as I took notice how 


ginal as that of Inſtinct, ſo the ſame Obſervation 


ma) be applied to the Notion of a Moral Senſe: 
With this addition, that at the ſame time that it 
daepretiates Virtue, it alſo debaſes the Faculty 
of Reaſon. The former it does by aſcribing 
to a blind Impulſe that Approbation which 
> Vrtue eternally claims in its own Right. The 
latter, by repreſenting our Underſtandings as 

- zncapable, and inſufficient of themſelves, to 
judge and approve of it. And what can be 


more diſparaging to Reaſon, than to deny it 
a power of diſtinguiſhing, inthe moſt ordinary 
cales, between Right and Wrong, Good and 
Evil? Suppoſe a Man deprived of what our 
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Author calls the Moral Senſe; and according 
to his Hypotheſis, whatever Reaſon and Phi- 
loſophy the Man may be poſſeſs'd of, the 
Characters of Antoninus and Caligula, of So 
crates and Apicius, ſhall appear to him in 
the ſame light, and their Conduct equally 
praiſe-worthy ; or rather equally indifferent : 


Than which I cannot eafily imagine a more 3 


ſhocking Abſurdity. 

Thus, I think, it appears that our Author's 
Opinions concerning the two Inſtincts of Af- 
fection and Moral Senſe, ſtand equally ex- 
poſed to the ſame Objections. From whence 
we may obſerve how nicely they are match'd, 
and how exactly they tally to each other. 
Let us then ſeek out for ſome other Original 
_ of our Ideas, and inquire whether Virtue, or 


Moral Goodneſs do not ſtand on a ſurer and 
nobler Foundation. Perhaps we may find it 


independant of all Inſtincts, We fixed, 


and immoveably rooted in the Nature of 9 


Things. And perhaps alſo we may find Rea- 
fon, or Intelligence, a proper Faculty to per- 


ceive and judge of it, without the aſſiſtance of 


any adventitious Pow er. Only let it be re- 
membered, that it is not the Beauty, or Plea- 


ſure, but only the Rectitude of Moral Actions 


that We are enquiring after. 
Our Author obſerves, as I before took no- 
tice, that other ways of ſpeaking have been 


introduced, which ſeem to i gnify ſometl ing | 8 


#ifferent from the two oppo Opinions before- 
men- 
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8 mentioned. And he concludes, that to render 


theſe intelligible, the Moral Senſe muſt be pre- 


fſuppoſed. Theſe Ways of ſpeabing, as he calls 
"them, are, That Morality of Actions con- 
Jes in Conformity to Reaſon, and Difformity 


Fomit. That Virtue is acting according to 


the abſolute Fitneſs and Unfitneſs of Things, 
"or agreeably to the Natures and Relations of 
Things. That there are eternal and immu 


Fable Differences of Things, abſolutely and 


antecedently; that there are alſo eternal and 


wnaltcrable Relations in the Natures of the 


pings themſelves, from which ariſe Agree- 


ments and Diſagreements, Congruities and 
: Incongruities, Fitneſs and Unfitneſs of the 


_- Application of Circumſtances to the Quali- 


fieations of Perſons, &c. And here the Au- 
tor refers us to that excellent, that ineſtimable 
Book, Dr. S. Clarke's Boyles Lectures; from 
Which, how it happen'd that a Perſon of his 
Diſcernment and Penetration roſe diſſatisfy d, 
in relation to the Points before us, I am not 


able to imagine; unleſs I may have leave to 


Attribute it to too cloſe an Attachment to the 


6 celebrated Author of the Characteriſticłs. 


6 


To theſe ways of ſpeaking, might be added 
me others; as, that Virtue conſiſts in the 
Conformity of our Wills to our Underſtand- 
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ings. That it is a National Endeavour of 
producing Happineſs in capable Subjects. 
But ſince both theſe and the former appear to 
me coincident, and to center in the fame Idea; 
I ſhall not examine them ſeverally, but content 
myſelf with laying down the Notion contained 
in them in the following Definitions and Ex- 
plications. And this Method I therefore pitch 
upon, becauſe our Author has complained o 


the Darkneſs or Ambiguity of ſeveral of the 
Ten, „ 


1 * 


I. VIRTUE, or Moral Goodneſs, is the Con- ; 


formity of our Moral Actions to the Reaſons 1 


of Things. Vick the contrar. 
2. MoRAL ACTIONS are ſuch as are know- 


ingly directed toward ſome Object intelligent 


or ſenſible. I do not add their ſpringing 
from free Choice; becauſe without this they 
could not really be Actions. To treat or uſe 
an inſenſible Object conformably to Reaſon, 
or according to what it 1s, tho' it may bea 


right Action, yet is indifferent in reſpect of 


Morality; which only concerns our Behaviour 
to ſuch Beings as are, at leaſt, ſenſible. But as 
I exclude not here Beings merely ſenſible, ſo 


neither do I exclude the Agent himſelf. To. 
promote his own real Welfare, in ſubordina- 
tion to that of the Public, is, in its Kind, true 


Virtue. 


I 'The CONFORMITY of fuch Actions to CL 
REASON, or the RECTITUDE of them, is their 


Agrec- 


(31) 


Asgreeableneſs to the Natures and Circum- 
ſtances of the Agents and the Objects. 
A ſocial Action is then right, when it is ſuitable 
to the Nature and Relations of the Perſons con- 
Zcerned. Thus a Perſon obliged acts rightly 
and reaſonably, when his Actions are anſwera- 

ble to the Relation of Gratitude between him 
and his Beneſactor. | 


8 * 
. 
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4. RELATIONS between Things, or Per- 


ons, are their comparative States or Modes 
of Exiſtence, neceſſarily ariſmg from their 
different Natures or Circumſtances —— 
Whether Relations be Qualities inherent in 
external Natures, or not; or however they 


may be defined, or conceived ; they are cer- 


ſuppoſing thoſe Natures always continuing to 


de what they are, the Relations interceding 


between them are invariable. However, the 


do, in the Divine Underſtanding, 
5. OBLIGATION may be conſidered as either 


external, or internal. Of external, which 


ariſes from juſt Authority, I have no occaſion 
to ſpeak.— INTERNAL OBLIGATION 7s 4 


tainly real, unalterable, and eternal. That is, 


Relations between Ideas are ſtrictly neceſſary 
and unchangeable; the Ideas themſelves being 


State of the Mind into which it is brought 


by the Perception of a plain Reaſon for 


Asling, or forbearing to att, ariſing from the 
3 Nature, Circumſtances, or Relations of Per- 
ſons or Things. The internal Reaſons 

| 1 Rs - 
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of Things are the ſupreme * Law; inducing 
the ſtrongeſt Obligation, and affecting T all in- 
telligent Beings. Tho' we are certainly obli- 
ged to do whatever appears to be the Will of 


God, merely becauſe it is his Will, and in con- 


fequence of that Right which He has to pre- 


ſcribe Laws to us; yet our Obligation to act 


conformably to Reaſon is even ſuperior to this; 
becauſe the Divine Will itſelf is eternally ſub- 
ject to this original Law, or Rule of Action.— 


To ſuppoſe Reaſonable Beings unconcerned 
with the Reaſons of Things, is to ſuppoſe them 


reaſonable and unreaſonable at the ſame time. 
The Reaſons of Things are to Men, in reſpc& 


of Practice, what Evidence is in Speculation 
Aſſent in one caſe, and Approbation in the 
other, are equally and irreſiſtably gained: 


only there is this difference, that the Will has 
power to rebel, and the Underſtanding has not, 
But whenever the Will does rebel, the imme- - 


diate Conſequence is an odious Perception of 
Wrong, and a Conſciouſneſs of Guilt; which 


may be looked upon as natural Sanctions of the 
Law of Nature. 


6. REASON, or Intelligence, is a Faculty © 
enabling us to G Aber n or 


n 


—— 
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Epictet. Cap. 75. 2 


Lex nihil eſt aliud niſi reta ratio. Cic. Philip. II. 


I Zternum quiddam quod univerſum mundum regeret impt- 
rand prohivendique ſapientia, Cic, de Leg. Lib. 2, 


8 nediately, the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
 *Xas, whether Natural or Moral. This laſt 
Clauſe, otherwiſe ſuperfluous, is inſerted upon 
pur Author's account; who ſeems to exclude 
Moral Ideas, and to conſider them as Objects of 
another Faculty. And indeed if he had thought 
& dur Underſtandings capable of Moral Percep- 
;; Bons, he would have had no occaſion for in- 
= troducing his Moral Senſe ; except in relation 
do the ro xα u, concerning which, I have al- 
d feady acknowledged myſelf undetermined. 
m But it is viſible, that he aſcribes our Percep- 
e. Hons of the Rectitude of Virtuous Actions to 
& this Moral Senſe; or rather makes that Recti- 
1, de entirely conſiſt in their Correſpondence 
10 With it. Whereas if there be a real Rectitude 
in ſuch Actions, I cannot doubt but our Under- 
az flandings are capable of perceiving it. We 
have confeſſedly Ideas of Actions and Agents, 
and find a manifeſt difference among them. We 
of Hnd likewiſe that ſome Actions are agreeable, 
Others diſagreeable to the Nature and Circum- 
je Aunces of the Agent, and the Object, and the 
Relations interceding between them. Thus for 
jy ſtance, we find an Agreement between the 
„  Eratitude of A, and the Kindneſs of B; and a 
Diſagreement between the Ingratitude of C, 
add the Bounty of D. Theſe Agreements and 
Diſagreements are viſible to every intelligent 


5: Obſerver, who attends to the ſeveral Ideas. 
„he Queſtion then is, whether we perceive. 
- hem by our Underſtanding, or by what our 
f 4 1 
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Author calls a Moral Senſe. And might it 
not as well be asked, how it is that we per- 


ceive the Agreement between the three Angles 


of a Triangle, and two right ones? Will our 


Author ſay, that we perceive this by an In- 


tellectual Senſe ſuperadded to our Underſtand- 
ing? I believe he will not. Why then does 
he aſcribe the other Perceptions to a Moral 
one? If * the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
one ſort of Ideas be proper Objects of our Un- 
derſtandings, why not thoſe of another? Eſpe- 
cially ſince, in many caſes, they are perceived 
with equal Clearneſs and Evidence. Let 
therefore our intelligent Faculty either be pro- 
nounced inſufficient in both caſes, or in neither, 
Nay, ſince Moral Perceptions are more uſeful 
and important than any other, there is peculiar 
Reaſon to conclude, that they belong to our 
ſupreme Faculty. It is not to be imagined, 
that the wiſe Author of Nature would frame 
our Minds in ſuch a manner, as to allot them 
only Inſtincts for the Purpoſes of Morality and 
Virtue, and at the fame time grant them e 
ſon and Intelligence for inferior Uſes. This 
ſeems to me neither conſiſtent with the Dig- 


nity of Virtue, nor the Supremacy of our Ra- 
tional Faculty. 


Nam ut vera falſa ſua ente, non aliena, judicantur 1 
| fi c conſtans 9 perpetua ratio vitæ, qu 12 vir tus 
probatur. Cic. de Leg, Lib. 1. 
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V. Trvry, objectively conſider'd, is either 
of Words, Ideas, or Things. By which laſt 
I! mean external Natures. VERBAL Truth, or 


the Truth of Propoſitions is their Conformity 


10 one or both of the other tuo. IDEAL Truth 


is the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas. 
Truth of TuINcs 7s the relative Nature of 
Things themſelves, or the Agreement, or 
9 Diſagreement of one thing with another. 
That Ideas correſpond or differ, agree or diſ- 
agree with eachother, will readily be allowed; 
whether ſuch Agreements or Diſagreements be 
formed into Propoſitions or no. The Diffe- 
rences among them conſtitute various Relations, 
which are fixed and certain, independantly of 
our Obſervation.ä— In like manner external 
© Natures, in virtue of their eſſential or circum- 
ſtantial Differences, abound in real Relations to 
one another, independantly of Propoſitions, 
and in ſome ſenſe, even of Ideas. The Things 
indeed themſelves could never have exiſted 
without a Mind, and antecedent Ideas. But 
When they are once brought into Exiſtence, 
and conſtituted in ſuch or ſuch a manner; 
thoſe Agreements or Diſagreements wherein 
I.rxuth conſiſts, flow neceſſarily from their re- 
ſpective Conſtitutions; and by conſequence, 
neither depend on the Perceptions of intelligent 
= Beings, nor on the Will of the Creator himſelf. 


A Cylindrical Body would be bigger than a 


Conical one, of the fame Baſe, and Height; 


And Spherical Particles fitter for Motion than An- 


E 2 Aula : 


(36) 


nar; whether a Beings perceiv'd it, or no,— _ 


There are alſo the ſame real Agreements and 


Diſagreements between Actions, Agents, and 1 
Objects, as any other Things. Some Actions 


are very different from, and even contrary to 
others. There is likewiſe a wide Difference 
between the Nature of Rational Creatures, and 


that of Brutes; and between the Nature of 


Brutes, and that of inanimate Things. They 
require therefore reſpectively a ſuitable Treat- 
ment. To treat Men in the ſame way we 
treat Brutes, and to treat Brutes in the ſame 
way we do Stocks and Stones, is manifeſtly 


as diſagreeable and diſſonant to the Natures of 


Things, as it would be to attempt the forming 


of an Angle with two Parallel Lines. I would 


not call ſuch a Conduct acting a Lye; becauſe 


that is confounding objective and ſubjective 


Truth, and introducing needleſs Perplexities. 
J would not call it a Contradiction to ſome 
true Propoſition; becauſe that neither comes 
up to the Caſe, nor is a way of ſpeaking 
ſtrictly proper. But I would call it a Counter- 
action to the Truth, or real Natures of 
Things, From hence it appears, how far, 
and with what Propriety a morally good Action 
may be ſaid to be conformable to Truth, or to 
conſiſt in ſuch a Conformity. If by Truth be 
meant the Truth of Things, then I think it 


may properly be ſaid, that the Moral Goodneſs : 4 


of an Action conſiſts in a Conformity thereto. 


It may therefore be called either a rrue or a 


right 
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rigbt Action; tho for Diſtinction fake, and the 
Avoiding of Ambiguity and Confuſion, I ſhould 

Feonſtantly prefer the latter. However, ſince 
this Truth of Things is, in Morals, the Stan- 
dard and Meaſure of true Propoſitions; which 
g re no otherwiſe true, than as they agree with 
it; it is evidently more proper to repreſent 
Moral Goodneſs as founded on the former, ra- 
ther than the latter. If it be asked, why 


i: is not as proper to found it on Ideal Truth, 
> as the Truth of Things; I anſwer, that in 
: _Feſpetof Divine Ideas, it is the very fame; 
all things being created and framed according 
 tothoſe Models. But tho' externil Natures are 
4 only Copies of the Divine Ideas, yet in reſpect 
1 of ours, they are Originals; ſince our Ideas are 
All taken from them, as far as Morality is con- 
> __gerned. It is true indeed in Mathematicks, 
3. our Ideas themſelves are the Standards; Na- 
c ture ſupplying no Figures ſo exact as that 
s _Seience requires. But in Morals, our Ideas 
g Axe only Repreſentations of Natures and Rela- 
— ions actually exiſting. As far as our Ideas are 
f contormable thereto, ſo far they are juſt. But 
r, Me cannot in all Inftances be abſolutely ſecure 
n that they are ſo. In ſome nicer Caſes we may 
o miſapprehend the States and Circumſtances of 
x Moral Agents, and the Relations between them. 


it In ſtrictneſs therefore, the Foundations of Mo- 
ſs Mlity muſt be laid either in the Truth or Na- 
0. Are of Things themſelyes, or in the Divine 

eas, which comes to the ſame thing. 


Neyer- 


(39) 

Nevertheleſs, in ordinary Caſes, - we may ſe- 
eurely rely on our own Perceptions; the Ob- 
jects of which, even in Morals, are oflen ſelf- 
evident Truths ; ; and almoſt always reſolvable 
into ſuch. The Reaſons of Things, and the 
Relations between Moral Agents, ſeldom fail of 
appearing to us in a clear Light. And that, 
as I before obſerved, without the help of an 
additional Faculty. For the moſt part, we 
perceive and underſtand what is right, and 
what is wrong, in Actions; as plainly and 
diſtinctly, as we underſtand what is rrue, and 
what is falſe, in Propoſitions. And both con- 


ſiſt in the Relations diſcoverable between our 
Ideas. So that we have all the Grounds that 


can be, to conclude them equally Objects of 
: Intelligence —— To give Pain, without 
_ cauſe, to a ſenſible Creature, is an Aon ſelf- 
evidently Wrong; as being directly repugnant 


to the Nature of the Object, and the Circum- 


| ſtances of the Agent. The Iniquity of it is 
as manifeſt to every Underſtanding, as the Dif- 
ference between a Curve and a ſtreight Line. 
We are certainly informed by our Senſes, that 
Pain is a Natural Evil. Here is therefore a 
plain and perpetual Reaſon againſt the Inflic- 
tion of it, when no ſtronger intervenes to make 
it requiſite —In like manner we certainly 
know that Pleaſure is a Natural Good, Here 
is therefore a plain and perpetual Reaſon for 
the Production of it, whenever we have it in 


our power, and are not hinder'd by a ſtronger. 
« A 
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4mintelligible? Is it entirely owing to orie 
Inſtinct, that we are guided by ſuch Rules; 
and to another that we approve of them? 


this is entirely founded upon Truth, and ulti- 


that ſo ſmalla Regard is had in it to Aﬀec- 
tions and Temper; my Anſwer is, that tho' I 


to regulate Natural Affection; but Natural 


_ ciple muſt be intended as ſubſervient to th eſu- 


neither give it Pre-eminence, nor make it equal 


(39) 
Are then theſe Things, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 


Upon the whole, if we really have ſuch a 
Faculty as Underſtanding, and its proper Ob- 
Ject be Truth ; we need not doubt but it 1s 
capable of diſcerning Moral ReQiitude : ſince 


mately conſiſts in an Agreement with it 
If it be objected to this Account of Virtue, 


grant the Reality of ſuch Afſections, and the 
Uſefulneſs of them, in reſpect of Human Na- 
ture; yet I can by no means look upon them 
as eſſential to Virtue. Nor can I think that 
any Inſtinf has a place in its Conſtitution. 
To {peak properly, Reaſon was not given us 


Affection was given us to reinforce Reaton, and 
make it more prevalent. 'The inferior Prin- 


perior, and not vice verſa. Let Affection be 
allowed, if you will, antecedent in Order of 
Time. I neither know, nor enquire, how far 
in Point of Uſe and Exerciſe, it may get the 
ſtart of Reaſon and Reflection. This will 


in Dignity, Senſe and Memory are prior to 
the Uſe of Judgment; but ſtill are inferior 
Principles. A beneyolent Inſtinct is a very 
1 Ros pro- 


= 


„ 

Proper Introduction to Virtue. It may lead us, 
as it were by the hand, till we arrive at a Con- 
duct truly virtuous, and that is founded on 
Rational Principles. And even aſterwards it 
may continue to quicken us in our Purſuits. 
But yet, as far as our Wills are determined, 
either by Inſtinct, or any thing elſe beſides 


Reaſon, ſo far, 1 think, we can have no Pre- 


tenſion to Merit or Moral Goodneſs. How- 

ever, as Inſtinct has a Tendency to produce 
Moral Good, ſo it actually produces a great 
Share of Natural Good. Doubtleſs a great 
Proportion of the Benefits and good Offices 
that are done in the World, are to be aſcribed 
to Natural Affection, either wholly or chiefly. 
And tho' this be no Proof of the Prevalence 
of true Virtue among Mankind, but rather an 
Argument of the contrary ; yet moſt certainly 
it is a ſignal Inſtance of the Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs of the Creator, in providing ſuch a won- 
derful Supply both for our Natural Wants, and 
our Moral Defe&ts.—— But other and larger 


5 Conceſſions are to be made in Behalf of A/ 


fection, tho of a different Kind from that of 
4 ene. 

It ſeems to me an uſeſul and material Di- 
ſtinction, to conſider the Affection of Bene- 
Volence, either as inſtinctive, or as rational ; 
as natural, or as acquired. Acquired I mean 
by Reaſon, Reflection, and a conſequent Prac- 
tice. If we attend to the Reaſons on which 


Moral Goodnels i is founded, we diſcoveri its . 
tude 
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1 tude and intrinſic Fitneſs. Why then may 
9 not this very Perception produce benevolent 
Affection, or a real Deſire of Public Good? 
And this Deſire continue prompting Men to 
generous Purſuits, and be ſtrengthened by 
= ſuitable Practice? Is not ſuch a Rational Be- 
! nevolence more agreeable to Rational Natures; 

9 and more meritorious, than a blind Inſtinct that 
we have in common with inferior Creatures; 
and which operates, as it were, mechanically; 
both on their Minds, and ours? Ihave already 
"3 granted that we could not, without great In- 
convenience, have wanted ſuch an Impulſe, 
and that great and good Effects are produced 
by it. I have alſo granted, that à natural 
Biaſs was proper to draw us into the right Path, 
and to prevent our being led aſtray during che 
Infancy of our Reaſon. But ſtill I muſt main- 
ain, that this Impulſe, or Biaſs, is not Virtue ; 
bor can any thing be Virtue, but what conſiſts 
2} in a Rational eee of the Mind: As 
bur Fellow-Creatures are a proper Object of a 
Natural Aﬀettion, fo are they a proper Ob- 
dect of a Rational one. And as that is good 
And uſeful; 7his is laudable, and truly Vir- 
=tuous. It cannot, I think, be denied, but 
that calm univerſal Benevolence, in Praiſe and 
Preference of which our Author often ſpeaks; 
ö is more owing to Reaſon and Reflection, than 
1 natural Inſtin&; where - ever it appears. Arid | 
ſuppoſitig us naturally void of Public Affec- 4 
; E 8 doubt not but Reaſon and Reflection A 
6-1 F would 4 
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( 42 ) 


would raiſe ſuch a Benevolence as this, in 


conſiderate Minds. — T ſhall only add, that 


tho' an Inſtinctive and a Rational Beneyo- 
lence may make the fame amiable Appearance 
in the Eyes of Men, who cannot indeed diſtin- 
guiſh them in any Minds but their own ; yet 
in the ſight of the Deity, I doubt not but the 
latter is much more acceptable and merito- 
rious. 


Again, if Virtue muſt bis derived from ſome f 
Aﬀettion, why not that Affection, of which 
Reaſon itſelf is the Obe? And here again, 
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I mean no inſtinctive Determination of the 


Mind. As I ſpoke before of a Rational Be- ; 


ne volence, of which Mankind is the Object; 
ſo here I ſpeak of a Rational Love of Com: 


placency, the Object of which is Reaſon o | 
Moral Goodnels itſelf. Whatever is good, ab. 
ſolutely good, will produce the Affection 


either of Complacency, or * Deſire, in ſuch 


Beings as are capable and willing to attend to 

its Excellence. Virtue + then, or Moral Rec- 
titude being good in this Senſe, will not fail 
to recommend itſelf to all Rational Minds that 


duly conſider it. The Congruity between the 7 
Object and the Faculty is not arbitrary, as un b 


other Caſes; Due ee and unchangeable. x 
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+ Qus ſs oculis cerneretur, mirabiles amores excitaret ſil. 
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| Placer ſuapte Nuts -Uirtus. Sen, de Benef. Lib. 4. 


© C) 
As to the Beauty of Virtue, that is a ſurther 
Charm; as the Pleaſure attending the Per- 
ception of it is an additional Recommendation. 
Whether theſe, eſpecially the latter of them, 
belong not to ſome other Faculty than that of 
A: | Intelligence, I leave to be enquired and deter- 
"© mined | by others. What I contend for at pre- 
- © ſent, is, that without regarding, or thinking of 
the Pleaſure it may yield ; we eſteem Virtue 
CZ or Moral Rectitude upon its own account: that 
our Affection for it, is not an inſtinctive De- 
termination, but raiſed and produced in the 
Mind, by the intrinſic Worth and Goodnels 
of the Object. Moſt other Objects are there- 
fore good, becauſe they are adapted to our 
Faculties, or our Faculties tothem. But Truth 
and Virtue are good in themſelves, and ne- 
ceſſarily appear ſo to all Beings capable of per- 
ceiving them. Their Excellence is not bor- 
rowed, or adventitious; but inherent, and eſ- 
o ſential. They reflect not a foreign Light, but 
c- 2 ſhine, like the Sun, with their own proper 
1 Rays, and native Luſtre. 
Z Our Author, in his“ Nature wed Conduct 
= of the Paſſions, makes mention of a Rational 
Dieſire; and takes notice of ſuch Affections 
le. 4 ſeem to ariſe neceſſarily from a Rational 
= = Apprehenſion of Good or Evil. ] cannot avoid 
|, thinking, that he would have done more 
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(4) 
Juſtice both to Vidkeo, and Human Nature; if 
He had laid more ſtreſs upon ſuch Aſſections -” 
as theſe, and leſs upon Inſtincts. He grants 
(ſpeaking of Virtue) that the lovely Form 
never fails to raiſe Deſire, as ſoon as it appears. 
But this Deſire, according to his Notion, is 
only an inſtinctive Affection, ſuited and ac- | 
commodated to its Object. And even this ob? 
jet Virtue itſelf, which he calls a /ovely Form, 
appears, I think: in Yig Repreſentation, far lets i 
loyely than it really is. For he has repreſented 
this Lovelineſs, not as abſolute, and neceſſarily 
| inherent ; but as factitious and communicated. 
; According to him, ſuppoſe but the Moral Senſe 
inyerted, and then Vice, as we now call it, be- 
comes the lovely Form. But ſurely this is 6 
Miſrepreſentation of Virtue ; the Excellence of 
Which is not precarious, nor derived; but eſ- 
ſential, abſolute, and independant. 
But to return; the Rational Aﬀettions be- 
fore mentioned ſpringing from ſo noble a Prin- 


ciple, and operating jointly upon the Mind, 
along with natural Propenſity, muſt needs con- 


moſt defirable Temper in the World, muſt, 1 
think, be that which conſiſts in a Rational 
univerſal Benevolence, and an habitual Com- 
placency in Virtue. Whether ſuch Affections 
be confider'd as grafted open natural Beneyo- 


—C — —_— —r 


* Ibid. Page 105, 15 
e lence, 


ſtitute an excellent Diſpoſition. The beſt and | 


f 
| : 


l „ 
= lence, or as diſtinct Principles co-operating with 
= it; I venture to affirm, that the more any Tem- 
per is influenced by Reaſon and Reflection, the 
better and nobler Effects it will produce; and 
render the Poſſeſſor more amiable and more 
deſerving. TE het 
But the great Difficulty, in our Author's 
== apprehenſion, is yet behind, He wants to be 


Fe 6 725 
"SE 


informed what are the Motives, Inducements, 


or exciting Reaſons ſor the Choice of Virtue ; 
and what the juſtifying Reaſons of our Ap- 
= probation of it. He ſeems to think theſe 
Q.ueſtions are not to be anſwer'd upon the 
Scheme J am defending. Let us then try whe- 
ther this Difficulty be not ſurmountable with- 


12 


cout the Help of thoſe Inſtincts which he has 
introduced for that purpoſe. What is the 
Neaſon exciting a Man to the Choice of a 
= Vutuous Action? I anſwer, his very Ar pro- 


2 bation of it is itſelf a ſufficient Reaſon, where- 


ever it is not over-ruled by another more 
powerſul. What can be more juſt, what more 
natural, than choofeng . of a Thing that we 
= approve; and even chooſing it for that very 
Reaſon? —— But why then do we approve £ 
or what juſtifies our Approbation of it? I an- 
= twer in one word, Neceſſity. The ſame Ne- 
= ceſlity which compels Men to aſſent to what is 
true, forces them to approve what is right and 
fit. And I cannot but wonder, that our Au- 
= thor ſhould demand a Reaſon for the one, more 


= than for the other. In both Caſes the Mind 
, e 5 | FT NC. 
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neceſſarily acquieſces, without regarding or 
conſidering the Effects or Tendencies of either. 
If it be needful to enlarge upon this Matter, 

or take a further View of it ; we need only 
call to mind what was before oblerved ; vir. 
that Virtue being intrinſically worthy and ex- 
cellent, fails not to produce a real Affection 
for itſelf in all Minds that attentively conſider 
it. It not only makes itſelf approved, but ad. 
wired; not only admired, but loved, by thoſe 
that contemplate it in a proper manner. And 
the better any one is acquainted with it by 
Contemplation and Practice, the more amiable 
it becomes, and the higher his Affection riſes. 
Is it then to be wonder'd, that Rational Beings - 
| ſhould chooſe what they love; or in other 


Words, embrace an Obiecl of their Afections: 


Much leſs is it to be wonder'd in the preſent _ 


Caſe, where the peculiar Dignity and Excel- I 


lence of the Object is confeſſed Our Au- 
thor grants that * al Affections juſtify them. 
ſelves. What can this mean, but that they 


juſtify our Approbation and Choice of thein 
reſpectiye Objects? If therefore it be true that 
we have, or may have, ſuch an Affection for 

Virtue, or Moral Goodneſs, as I have been 
ſpeaking of; we ſhall need to ſeek no further, 


either for Excitements to Election, or Grounds 
of Approbation. Whether this Affection be 


- . : - —— . : — = 
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looked upon as natural, or adventitions ; it 
XX will abundantly juſtify itſelf, and all the Re- 
"XX gards that may be ſhewn for its Object. 

But our Author tells us *, that in ever 
calm Rational Action, ſome END is de- 
bs or intended. And accordingly he ex- 
pects to hear, what is the End which a Man 

3 Z 1 in the Choice of Virtue, upon the 
preſent Scheme. He affirms that "under Be- 6 

3 : | nevolence, Self love, and their Oppoſites, ll i 
= * Afﬀettions are included; and concludes from = 
= thence, that there can be 0 exciting Reaſon 


: f 7 but What ariſes from ſome or other of them. 
hefore I examine this Objection, I deſire to 
Eko whether that E/teem, Admiration, Com- 
8 ; 


placency which Virtue produces, be no Af- 


: I : fection; and whatever they may be called, 
* == whether they may not excite to Election! ? 
I: Is Virtue no otherwiſe good, or amiable, than 
ls it conduces to public or private Advanta 7? 
!- 2 K there no abſo/ure Goodneſs in it? Are all its 
” | ; Perfections relative, and inſtrumental ? Have 
i we no other Idea of the Honeſtum and the 


I y Pulchrum but this? Is the /ovely Form to be 
at conſider'd only as a kind of Cornucopia ? 
hut to return, our Author's Queſtion amounts 


en ; d 1 to this; What does a reaſonable Crea- 
« i ture propole in acting reaſonably ? Or what 
ids 


3 76 4 is it chat induces his Will to > take Counſel of 


—— — 
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very or 0 


mult of our Appetites and Paſſions. 


1 


his U, 1 [tandin "g ? As if this were not the 
a Rational Action! The 
Queſtion therefore might as well have been put 


thus; What is it that induces a Man to be a 


Rational Agent, when he has it in his power 


to be otherwiſe ? Beſides the internal Rea- 
ſons which J am ſpeaking of, there are indeed 
likewiſe external Reaſons; if Conſiderations 
of Intereſt may properly be called fo. Call 


them what we will, they muſt and will be re- 
garded by ſuch Creatures as Men. But, cla- 
morous and importunate as they are, they leave 


us at liberty, in moſt caſes; to attend to thoſe 
internal Reaſons which I have been conſide- 


ring. The Still Voice of Conſcience may ge- 
nerally be heard amidſt all the Buſtle and Tu- 


But to 
come to the Point, if by the End which our 


Author enquires after, he means nothing but 
ſome Advantage, or Natural Good ; my An- 
ſwer is, that we may chuſe Reaſonable or Vir- 
tuous Actions without Intention or View of any 


ſuch End. But if I may be allowed to take 


the word in another Signification, then I anſwer _ 


as follows. The End of Rational Actions, 
and Rational Agents, conſider'd as ſuch, is 
Reaſon or Moral Good. As this is the proper 
Object of our Moral Capacity, and the Aﬀec- 


1 55 correſponding thereto ; it may properly 


be ſaid to be our End as Moral Agents. This 
Affection, like others, reaches out to its proper 
* and reſts in the Poſſeſſion of it, as its 


tr. ue 
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true End; whether it be, or be not connected 

with Happineſs. The End of the Speculatiſt 
is Truth; whether it redound to his Advan- 
tage, or his Diſad vantage. The End of the 
Mäoraliſt is Refirude; whether it conduce to 
his Intereſt or no. Conſidered as * Moral, this 
is preciſely the Mark that he aims at; his Judg- 
ment directing, and his Affection prompting to 
this Oh ect as, in a peculiar Senſe, Self- worthy, 


and Self-eligible. In ſhort, Moral Good is an 


* End, an ultimate End of one kind; as Na- 
© tural Good is of another. And thele Ends 


* 


are ſo cloſely united and interwoven, that it is 
—_ .. g 4 s ; | 
= ſometimes difficult to ſeparate them even in our 


= Conceptions. In the purſuit of Pleaſure, we 


I: Reaſon ; and when we purſue Reaſon or Vir- 


tue, Pleaſure accompanies and follows:“ If we 


> 
* 
© 


7 propoſe to make ourſelves happy, we have _ 


7 


ERKeaſon on our fide; and if we determine to 


act reaſonably, Pleaſure is the Conſequence.— 
Neyertheleſs they are, in themſelves, diſtin& 
Objects, and diſtinct Ends. However Plea- 


= ſure may be the Conſequerice or Appendage of 

irtue, yet ſtrictly ſpeaking, it is not the End 

= of a Moral Agent, nor the Object of a Moral 
Affection; but Virtus alone, antecedent to all 


= Conſiderations, and abſtracted from every Na- 


T7 tural Good. ——As Man is a ſenſible Creature, as 


x *% . . 
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well as Moral, I deny not but certain Cirvcum- 
ſtances may be „ N wherein, theſe End. 
or 


interfering, the Moral Good would certainly 


be poſtponed to the Natural; and the exter. : 
nal Reaſons unavoidably prevail over the in- 


ternal. But ſuch Caſes can never come into 
Fact, and therefore need not be regarded. As 
God has framed our Natures in ſuch a manner, 


as makes it neceſſary for us to approve and 
purſue both theſe Ends, we may infallibly = 
conclude, that he does not intend to ſuffer them 


finally to interfere. 


ad vantagebus or naturally good; J muſt re- 
fer him to an Obſervation of his own. He 
himſelf produces * a remarkable Inſtance of an 
Affection continuing in purſuit of its O6jed, 
when known to be utterly uſeleſs, and inca- 


pable of conitr ibuting in any degree to the Ad- 


vantage of the Purſuer. The Object I ſpeak 
of is Future Fame, which he ſuppoſes would 


be deſired even at the Point of Annihilation. 


Should he here be asked for an exciting Rea- 


fon, he would anſwer Afﬀet#ion; or for a 


juſtifying Reaſon, he would ſtill anſwer Af- 
Fection; all Affections juſtifying themſelves. 
I wiſh then he would tell us, why, abſtracting 
all other Motives, Affection may not excite us 


_ 2 : x 2 
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II our Author denies that any Affection can 
have ſuch an Object, or ſuch an End, as is not 
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mento captans aliquo, ſe 
'Y ., havens eft. Cic. de Invent. 
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do chuſe Virtue as well as F. ame; and, at leaft, 
{ a + equally } uſt fy the Choice. 
$ 1 Fitneſs of Virtue, which appears ſo unintelli- 


-By the abſolute 


gible to our Author; no more is meant, than 


that * inherent Goodneſs, that Self-IWorth, 
wjhich renders it it to be cholen, purſued, 
1 practiſed, loved by every Rational Being. As 
Truth is abſolutely fit to be aſſented to; ſo 
Voirtue which is founded on Truth, is abſolutely 
ft to be approved and practiſed. 


I would further obſerve, that Virtue in this 


EL © View, is no leſs diſintereſted, than in that of 
our Author 8. As he does not allow, that the 
| 4 I pleaſure which attends benevolent Actions, 
makes them intereſted; becauſe the Agent is 
not excited or ;infllenced by it ; ſo neither can 
Is allow, that the Love of Virtue is intereſted; 
4 Gurhatever Pleaſure it may be attended with : 
-" foraſmuch as Pleaſure is no more the Motive, 5 

or Excitement, in this Caſe than in the other.— 


3 Both Public Aﬀettion, and the Love of 


"Virtue gratify the Mind; but the Mind does 


1 not, mnt tack r e intend eee 


cation in either. 'Tha' they be Affections 2 . 
different kind, yet they are, or may be, 
ually generous and diſintereſted. E 


Fleaſure Virtue may give in the Contemplation, 
E C” 2 that e is not Bp. chief or 
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primary Reaſon of our Approbation and E- 
ſteem. We approve and eſteem it for its own 
intrinſic Worth, antecedently to every other 
Conſideration Zh" ſhall only obſerve further, 
that as, in Fact, we often purſue ſpeculative 
Truths without fo much as thinking of any In- 
tereſt ; and when we have ſound them, ac- 
quieſee i in them: So“ good Men often propoſe 
and undertake good Actions, without thinking 


of any Advantage or Pleaſure at all. And when : 
the Actions are ſocial, and directed to public | 3 


Intereſt, yet ſtill the Love of Reaſon and Mo- 


ral Rectitude is often the leading Principle. | 
The Agents are beneficent and kind, in obe- 9 


dience to the Dictates of Reaſon. 
While we act up to the Character of Ratio- 


nal Agents, we ſhall be ſure to follow Reaſon; 


Whether it call us out in queſt of public, or 
private Good. Heaſon is the perpetual Arbi- 


treſs of our ſeveral Claims and Pretenfions; © 


will inform us what we are to do for others, 
and what for ourſelves; prevent the interfering 
of public and private Intereft, and adjuſt all 
imaginary Differences and Competitions between 
them. Reaſon may be conſider d as Paramount 
and Superior to every Intereſt, even that of the 
Public; however it may decide in fayour there- 
of. It would be 0 and CIS to ab 


n 


* Opzimi Ager bermulta ob eam unam _— faciunt, quis 


decet, quia rettum, quia honeſtum eſt ; erſi nullum conſecuturum 
molumentum vident. Cic. de Fin Lib. 2. 


that 


(5) 


dat we hearken to Reaſon for the ſake of our 
Fellow-Creatures; but it is very P wa and pro- 
per to ſay, that we oblige and ſerve our Fel- 
„ lo- Creatures, becauſe Reaſon requires it. 
Reaſon both enjoins the Duty, and preſcribes 
the Mealures of it. 
It is manifeſt that Reaſon has placed every 
= private Intereſt in {ubordination to public. And 
if Caſes may be imagined, where this Order is 
2 inverted; it is certain that ſuch Caſes can never 
ic actually happen; : and therefore it is needleſs to 
take notice of them. Were the World with- 
e. out a Governor, or without a Governor of in- 
e- finite Wiſdom and Perfection; the Nature and 9 
Circumſtances of Mankind would be a Scene # 
o- | of mere Diſorder and Confuſion. They would 1 
' 4 be frequently diſtracted between oppoſite and 
or 3 contradictory Obligations. Since we are Sen- 
i- 2 ble as well as National Creatures, Reaſon i 
2 
| 


8; 2» alone can never be Se/f-/ufficient, tho' it may 
rs, be, and is Sel/f-e/igible, Exclude the Belief 
ng of Providence, and a Future State, and in 
all many caſes, it muſt be owned, Virtue would 
en not be able to ſupport itſelf, Adverſity and 
nt great Miſery would make Men deaf to the 
the Dictates of their own Minds; would bring _ 
re- # down, as it were, from Reaſon to Senſe; 
ay, the extreme An guiſh and Torture of me 
Diſtempers have forced Men to quit their * 
Traoſture, and crawl uren the Ground. 


But 


(54) 

But tho this be a ſtrong Argument for a 
Future State, it is none againſt the Dignity of 
Virtue, or the Supremacy of a Rational Prin- 
ciple. There can never be, in Fact, a Ne- 
ceſſity for oppoſing this, or departing from it; 
whatever there may be in Suppoſition, or Spe- 
culation. However therefore Men may hap- 
pen to counter-act their preſent Intereſt, it is 
unqueſtionably their Duty to follow where- 
ever Reaſon and Virtue lead them. He who 
formed them Reaſonable Creatures, and thereby 
unavoidably ſubjected them to the Dictates of 
Reaſon ; will aſſuredly take care that they be 


not finally Sufferers by their adherence thereto, 


He will make abundant Compenſation for every 


Loſs, and every Diſadvantage hereby occa- 


ſioned. To imagine otherwiſe, is, in effect, to 
ſuppoſe Inconſiſtency and Contrariety in the 
very Frame of our Nature 


I know not whether I need to obſerve, that | 


our Author ever ſeems to take it for granted 


there is no abſolute Good but Natural Good; 


and that Moral Good is no otherwiſe ſuch, 
than as it is ſubſervient and conducive to Na- 


tural Good. On the contrary I affirm and 


maintain, that tho' Moral Good greatly pro- 


motes Natural Good, it is moreover in itſelf 
an abſolute Good. What Proof can we give of 


the abſolute Goodneſs of Pleaſure, but that 
we approve of it upon its own account, and 
purſue it for its own ſake ? The ſame Proot 


We. 
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we have of the abſolute Goodneſs of Virtue ; 
which confider'd by itſelf, and abſtracted from 
every other thing, neceſſarily extorts our Ap- 


H 3 probation, and appears worthy of our Choice. 


Our approving and admiring it antecedently to 
thoſe Satisfactions which flow from it, is an un- 
deniable Proof of its abſolute and inherent 


Worth. And as Virtue is abſolute Good as 
well as Pleaſure, ſo that it is of a different and 


* ſuperior kind, evidently appears from this 


2 ſingle Conſideration ; that whereas Natural 


gratify; Moral Objects therefore gratify be- 
cCauſe they are good. Natural Good is mere 


3 Objects are only therefore good becauſe they 


= Gratification. In Moral Good there is Grati- 
fflcation likewiſe, and that of the beſt and 
nobleſt kind; but it is the Conſequence of 
original and eſſential Goodneſs. The Cor- 
reſpondence or Congruity between Natural 
Objects and their Faculties, is arbitrary and 


1 
5 


mutable; between Moral Objects and their 


Faculties, neceſſary and immutable. 
Pf this Sentiment of our Author which I 
laſt mentioned, the Opinion of the Stoics 


ſleems to have been the reverſe. They had 
noble Ideas of Virtue, and clear Apprehenſions 


/ of its Excellence; but unaccountably forgot, 


per overlooked the Conſtitution of Human Na- 
ture. And hence they fell into great Extra- 
Vagance, and a kind of Enthuſiaſm. Wrapt 
up in Admiration of Moral Good, they ſeemed 
| not 


( 56 . 
not to acknowled A or regard any othef. Had .Y 
they conſider d that they were Senſible Be- 
ings as well as Moral, they could not eafily 


1 have imagined that Virtue alone was Self- 
ll  ſuffictent. Their Scheme therefore muſt be 
WAH unnatural and indefenſible; I mean excluſively 
wh of a Future State, the only Support of Virtue 


in Adverſity and extreme Caſes. 

But to return; our Author lays it dow, 
that * 0 Reaſon can excite to Action pre- 
viouſly to ſome End. To which I anſwer, 

that if Reaſon or Virtue were not itlelf aa 
End to a Moral Agent, in the manner e- 
plained above; it would ſtill follow, that there 
might be a Reaſon exciting to Action without ' 1 
an End. Our Approbation of Virtue, and 
Affection for it, would certainly be ſuch i = 
| Reaſon. That which is neceſſarily approved = 
and beloved upon its own account, may un 
doubtedly be choſen without any al 9 
Motive. Tho' our Approbation of Virtue be - 
neceflary, yet that Neceſſity is only a Con 
ſequence of the intrinſic Goodneſs and Ex 
cellence of Virtue. Virtue is therefore Wo- 3 
thy of that Approbation which it gains; 
and if worthy of our Approbation, why nt 8 
of our Choice? Why ſhould not that Wort 
which makes us nee approve of it n 2 
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Speculation, recommend it to our Practice? 
why ſhould we not freely conform our Actions 
to our Judgments ? If we plainly perceive 
that a Thing is right and fit to be done, and 
yet refuſe to do it without further Excitements, 
do we not juſtly incur the double Imputation 
of Unreaſonableneſs and Intereſtedneſs ? If 
external Reaſons be wanting, here is a ſtrong 
internal one; a Compliance with which is, if 
* I miſtake not, the moſt perfect and moſt diſ- 
intereſted Virtue. I humbly preſume the Good- 


Z *ZPrinciple, and reſts upon this Foundation. A 
perpetual Regard and Attachment to the in- 


FHeion of a Moral Agent. Whether our Au- 


8 950 
n 


eitements without an End, muſt be left to 


naeceſſarily allow either the one or the other. 


which 1 anſwer, that it has been already ac- 
Eknowledged Moral Agents have and muſt have 
aan Affection for Virtue. But why muſt this 


Abelkion be an Inſtin# 2 Whatever Rea- 


ſons there may be for an Inſtinctiue Bene vo- 
— 009, or intrinſically excellent, muſt neceſſarily 
produce Eſteem and Admiration in all Minds 


gneceſſarily determined in favour of Virtue. 


neſs of the Deity himſelf proceeds from this 


Ferna Reaſons of Things is the utmoſt Per- 
thor will allow them to be an End, or Ex- 
his own Determination. But I think he muſt 


be ke adds, that No End can be propoſed 
without ſome Inſtinct or Aﬀettion. To 


lence, I can ſee none for an Inſtinctiue Love 
/ Virtue. An Object that is and appears Self- 


capable of perceiving it. We find our Minds 


: 
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(58) | 

But I preſume ſuch a Determination is not 
antecedent, but conſequent to our Perceptions L | 
of this amiable Object. Even the Deſire f 
Natural Good ſeems to be in Reality no In.. 
ſtinci; tho commonly called and reputed ſuch, þ 
Our Affections indeed for particular Object 
are manifeſtly inſtinctive; as it was requiſite þ 
they ſhould : but I ſee no need of ſuppoſing , 
previous Determination of the Mind either 
to Natural Good in general, or to Moral. As 
ſoon as either comes to be perceived, it neceſlz | 
rily determines the Mind towards itſelf. But | 
this Determination being conſequent to Per. 
ception, is, if I miſtake not, improperly called 
Inſtinct. It is indeed Afﬀedtion ; but that 
Affection. I ſuppoſe, is produced in the Mind, 
not antecedently planted in it. | 
Our Author obſeryes *, that if by deter. 
mining our ſelves freely, we mean ating, 
without any Motive or exciting Reaſon, by 
mere Election; Such kind of Action can 
never gain any one's Approbation. Now | 
readily grant there is 20 Merit in acting with- | 
gur any Motive or Reaſon. On the oth 
hand it may be affirmed, that neither is there 
any Merit in Actions to which an Agents 
driven by natural I nſtinek. The one of theſe 
is a worthleſs Uſe of Freedom; the other no 
Freedom at all. In the former caſe the Man - 
acts, but to no purpoſe. In the latter he docs | 
1 act, but is acted upon. Or however he i | 
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paſſive in proportion to the Influence and Ope- 


ration of the Inſtint.—— But determining our 
ſelves freely to a& and do what appears con- 


formable to Reaſon, is making the beſt Uſe 
of both Faculties that we poſſibly can. And 


if there be no Merit in ſuch a Conduct, we are 
capable of none, It is no Diminution of this 
Merit, that Virtue neceſſarily engages our Ap- 


probation, and attracts our Efteem. If all 


Things were indifferent, and no Reaſons ap- 


peared to incline our Wills one way more than 


another, we ſhould have Liberty to no pur- 


poſe. But ſurely there is a manifeſt and wide 


Difference between a Rational Determina- 
tion, and a mere Impulſe of Nature. It is 
only Reaſon, or the Appearance of Reaſon, 
that can 7u/tify the Choice of a Moral Agent; 
> who is no further Prajſe-worthy, than as he 
Acts in Conformity thereto. Inſtinctive Good- 
* neſs is the Creator's Goodneſs, not the Crea- 
2 ture's ; ſo far, I mean, as it proceeds from 
Inſtinct, and is owing thereto. 
Let us ſuppoſe two Perſons equally produ- 
> cing any given Quantity of Beneficence, or 
> Moment of Good; the one merely from a 
= Tveet Diſpoſition, and a high Degree of Good- 
Nature; the other from Reaſon, Reflection, 
and Reſolution, without any ſuch good Natu- 
al Diſpoſition, or in oppoſition to a bad one; 
do I need to ask whether of theſe Characters 
is more meritorious and virtuous? The one 
= ltcers his Courſe with the Advantage of a fair 
Wind, and a ſtrong Tide; the other works his 
=_ -”. _ Way 


(6) 
Way through a rough and ſtormy Sea, with 
great Care, Induftry, and Application. They 
may appear perhaps equally amiable in the 
undiſtinguiſhing Eye of the World; but far 
otherwiſe in the ſight of Heaven. la ſhort, 
I cannot have any lies Idea of Moral Merit, 
than conforming, or endeavouring to con- 
form our Actions to the Reaſons of Things. 
And this, I am perſuaded, is the real Foundation 
of all Goodneſs whether Human or Divine. 
Our Author's Reaſonings, concerning this 
Matter, being all built on the Principles which 
I have already conſidered ; it is needleſs to 
proceed to a more particular Examination of 
them. Nor ſhall I trouble the Reader with 
a Train of Corollaries that might eafily be de- 
duced from the foregoing Account. But the 
two following ſeeming more material and im- 
portant than the reſt, may deſerve, not only to be 
mentioned, but ſet forth particularly. and at large. 
The one is, that Y7zr7ue may be taught. or 
promoted by Inſtruction; in oppoſition to our 
Author, who * denies it: Agrecably enough, 
I confeſs, to his own Principles, which natu- 
rally lead him to ſuch a Concluſion. For if 
Virtue conſiſt in an Inſtinct, and the Effects 
of that Inſtinct, it is evident that Inſtruction 
can avail little or nothing. But if, according 
to the foregoing Account, Virtue conſiſt in 
the Conformity of Men's Actions to the Rea 
fons of "003 515 ates of Moral n. 
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ſtruction muſt be very manifeſt. For hereby 
the Ignorant may be aſſiſted in diſcovering and 
perceiving, which Actions are conformable, 
and which repugnant to the Nature and Cir- 
cumſtances of Agents, and the Relations thence 
ariſing. In ordinary Caſes the Difference be- 
tween Right and Wrong is fo evident and 
notorious, that the moſt Ignorant perceive it 


without Inſtruction. And yet even in theſe 


Caſes, it may be very uſeful, as it is very 
practicable, to ſhew more particularly and 


diſtinctly the Reaſonablenefs, the Fitneſs, and 
the Excellence of a Virtuous Practice; and the 


Unreaſonableneſs and Unfitneſs, the Odiouſ- 


neſs and Baſeneſs of a vicious Conduct. By 
theſe and other Topics properly inſiſted on, 
Men may acquire a Veneration for Virtue, and 
an Abhorrence of Vice. Good Dilpoſitions 
may be raiſed, or cheriſhed, in their Minds; 
and evil ones checked or rooted out. —And 
in reſpe& of other Duties not ſelf-evident, 


their Connection with ſuch as are, may be diſ- 


covered and laid open; or they may be un- 


folded and reſolved into ſimple Truths, and 
ſelf-evident Propoſitions. — And as the Igno- 
rant may thus learn what their ſeveral Duties 


are, ſo they may be induced and prevailed 


upon to comply with them; not only by ex- 
ternal Motives, but by internal Reaſons drawn 


tom the Nature of Morality and Virtue. And 


ſurely it muſt turn to ſome Account, and tend 
to inſpire Men with right Sentiments and vir- 


nable 


tyous Purpoſes, to convince them how reaſo- 


( 62) 
nable it is to do well, and how unreaſonable 
to do ill. 
the Ignorant, and may contribute to reclaim the 
Vicious. It doubtleſs tends to produce ſuch an 
Effect. However, it muſt, I think, be al- 


lowed, that ſince Men are reaſonable Creatures, 


and Virtue the moſt reaſonable thing in the 
World; there can be no impoſſibility of recon- 
ciling, by Reaſon and Argument, the one to 
the other. Virtue thereſore may be promoted 
by Inſtruction; or in other words, may be Pro- 
perly taught. 

I cannot but obſerve, that. * amiable Con- 
ceptions of our Fellow-Creatures are repre- 


ſented by our Author as neceſſary for the pro- 
Tt Moral Goodneſs 


_ ducing of Benevolence. 


muſt be diſcovered in them, in order to raiſẽ our 
Love. 


Whether our Fellou- Creatures be amiable or 


unamiable, deſerving or undelerving, they are 
ſenſible; and as ſuch, Objects of our Bene 


volence. Their very Senſibility i is their Title, 
which holds 


to be pleaded in their behalf. Here then 
15 an Inſtance of the Benefit and Uſefulneſs of 
Inſtruction. Men are too apt to imagine that, 


the Worthleſs and the Wicked have no Claim to 
their Regard. But they may be informed and 
convinced, that ſuch Objects have a Claim to 


their Benevolence, and can never forſeit it, till 


; Bey become inſenſs ble. 


2 « Vol. II. Page 89, and elſewhere. 


Such Inftruction muſt be uſeful to 


But does he not here confound the 
Affections of Benevolence and Complacency 2? 


good where there is nothing elſe 
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8) 
The other Conſequence of the foregoing 
Account is, that there may be real Virtue in 


ſuch Actions as reſpect the Agent himſelf, and 


are directed to his own Advantage. If Virtue 
conſiſt in acting conformably to Reaſon, and if 
Reaſon not only allows, but requires the Agent 


(as it certainly does) to regard his own Good, 
in ſubordination to that of the Public; it muſt 
needs follow that ſuch a Conduct is, or may be 
' virtuous. On the contrary, our Author does 
not allow ſuch Actions to be virtuous, any o- 
therwiſe than as they conduce to Public Good, 
and are directed thereto. Thus“ Temperance, 
for inſtance, he grants to be laudable and vir- 
tuous under the ſoreſaid Reference, but not 


otherwiſe. In no other reſpect will he allow it 


to be morally good, however naturally good, 
or advantageous to Health. ER e 
Hut J preſume there is other Merit beſides 
this in the Diſcharge of what we may call Self- 

duties. Were any Man ſuppoſed alone, with- 
out any Fellou- Creatures in the Univerſe ; 


would there be no Merit, no Moral Geoaneſs 


in the higheſt Improvement of his Faculties, and 
the exacteſt Government of his Appetites and 
Inclinations? Tho' he conformed all his Actions 
tothe Rules of Right Reaſon; checking every 
Deſire, and denying himſelf every Gratification 
inconſiſtent therewith; would there be nothing 
laudable, nothing meritorious in ſuch a Conduct 
as this? On the contrary, would it not be very 


1— — 
— 


„vol. I. page 137. 


1 accep- 
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(6) 
acce ptable to the Deity, Ay procure the Man 
his Appeal and Favour? Why then, and 
upon what account would it be thus acceptable ? 
I ſuppoſe it will be anſwered, as the Man was 
hereby better fitted for the Diſcharge of thoſe 
Duties which were owing to his Maker. But 
ſurely it muſt be granted, that his Maker would 
be incapable of receiving the leaſt Benefit from 
ſuch a Conduct. What Advantage therefore, 
or Natural Good the Man propoſed, muſt ter⸗ 
minate in himſelf, and be directed accordingly. 
But prior to this View muſt be ſuppoſed his Re- 
gard to Moral Good. Thoſe Ads of Praiſe, 
Adoration, and Thankſpiving which were of- 
ſered by him to the Creator, muſt primarily and 
immediately flow from a Regard to the intrinſic 
Reaſon and Refitude of the Thing, which is 
Moral Good; 155 ſecondarily (as Reaſon per- 

mits and preſeri es) to his own Advantage, or 
Natural Good; which indeed would be all the 
Natural Good that he could have in view. Such 
a Homage and ſuch a Deference paid to that 
Sacred Law of Eternal Truth and Reftitude, 
which obliges even the Deity himſelf, and 
whoſe Will therefore it muſt be; is the trueſt 
Glory that can be given by a Creature to the 
Creator. It may be looked upon not only as a 
Submiſſion to the Divine Mill, but as a Con- 
formity to the Divine L nderſtanding ; on the 
Agreement of which is founded that Goodneſs 
which is infinitely perfece. 
But to returnto the Suppoſition of the Solitary 
: Agent 3 it he * aimed at that * 5 
which 
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which Reaſon directed, and purſued it by the 


moſt reaſonable and laudable Means; what 
could be wanting to denominate and conſtitute 
ſuch a Behaviour truly virtuous? If neglecting 
the Care aud Culture of his Mind, he gave 
himſelf up to ſenſual Plea ſure, and ſubjected 
his Reaſon to his Appetites; as he muſt re- 


nounce all pretenſion to Virtue, ſo he would 
groſly neglect his own Intereſt. But as he is 


ſuppoſed to take a quite contrary Method; he 


muſt either be reputed Virtuous, or pronounced | 


incapable of Virtue. And as a due Perfor- 
mance of the Self-Duties would be laudable 
and virtuous upon ſuch a Suppolition, lo is it 
without the Suppoſition ; tho differently cir- 


cumſtanced. The ee e of innumerable 
Fellow - Creatures makes room for other Duties, 


and another kind of Virtue; but does not cancel 


the Obligation we are ſpeaking of, nor extin- 
guiſh the Merit and Moral Rectitude of ſuch 


Actions as reſpect ourſelves. 
The primary Dictate of R.ght Reaſon is, 


that every Moral Agent intend the Good of 


the Whole, or aim at Univerſal Good. In 
this Univerſal Good the private Good of every 
Individual is included. From hence it follows, 
that if any Agent in the View and Partuit of 
common Good, could be ſuppoſed to exclude 
his own; ſuch an Intention and ſuch a Conduct 
W be leſs Virtuous than if he had included 
It muſt therefore be granted, that for any 
Man to aim at his own Welfare, in Subordina- 
tion to that of the Publick, is not only innocent, 
but — — tho ſuch Seil- Vieus 


(6) 
as theſe are perfectly right and reaſonable in 
themſelves ; yet the Queſtion is, how they are 
affected by the Circumſtances of the Agent. 
'Tho' it be at leaſt as reaſonable to conſult his 
own Good, as that of any other Individual; 
yet it muſt be allowed that a good Office done 
to another appears generally more amiable, 
and even more virtuous, than a like Kindneſs 
done to himſelf. How then comes it to paſs 
ing that Social and Self-Kindneſs make ſuch a 
different Appearance? Is there ſome peculiar 
— Grace and Beauty ſuperadded to our Percep- 
tions of the former, by an internal ogy. im- 
planted 1 in our Minds for that Purpoſe ? 
However that be, the foreſaid Difference is 
eaſily accounted for. Our Jelf- Aﬀettions are 
ſo much ftronger than natural Benevolence, 
and our private Inſtincts than publick ones; 
that the Regard ſhewn, and the Good done to 
our ſelves appear in a great Meaſure neceſſary. 
| Conſidered in this Light they muſt needs ſeem 
leſs amiable, and leſs meritorious than Actions 
done merely, or chiefly, in Conformity to 
Reaſon. What I obſerved before of Parental 
Kindneſs, may be here applied to Self-Love ; 
whether it be conſidered as an Inſtinct, or as a 
neceſſary Conſequence of experienced Good. 
But tho' this Circumſtance renders Self-kindnels 
leſs amiable, and leſs meritorious; yet it does 
by no means ſet it upon a Level with Actions 
morally indifferent. And in ſome Cales it 
leaves room for a Conduct highly Virtuous.— 
However uſeful our Iuſtincts may be, when 
under the Direction of Reaſon, as Nature de- 
| 8 ; 


657) 
ſigned; yet they are very inſufficient Guides, 
of themſelves, for Human Nature; and in many 


1 Caſes would lead Men aſide from their true In- 
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tereſt, inſtead of bringing them to it. Conſider 
them as undirected by Reaſon, and we ſhall 
find that they prompt us to prefer a trivial En- 
joyment that is preſent, to a very great one 
at a Diſtance. That they prompt us alſo to 
purſue ſenſual Gratifications to the Neglect of 


more refined Pleaſures, and ſublimer Enjoy- 
ments. Theſe Inſtincts therefore, ſtrong and 


werful as they are, muſt be often reſtrained 


and reſiſted by the Reaſon of every Man who 


pretends to act either virtuoully or wiſely. In 


many Caſes, inſtead of gratifying, he muſt 
oppole his keeneſt Appetites, and moſt urgent 


Inclinations, by a generous Self-denial. He 


muſt curb and keep in his eager Paſſions, leſt 


inſtead of being ſubſervient to a higher Princi- 
ple, they run away with it. On theſe Accounts 
there is abundant room for the Exerciſe of del, 
Virtue, notwithſtanding the Strength and Pre- 


valence of Self- Love. Accordingly we find 


that ſuch a Conduct appears not only reaſonable 


and right, but beautiful and lovely; and that 


it is beheld by others with Pleaſure, as well as 


Approbation. To ſee a Man engaged in a re- 
ſolute ſtruggle with a froward Diſpoſition; to 


{ee him reſiſting a clamorous Appetite, or ſub- 


duing a head- ſtrong Paſſion; cannot but be 
agreeable to intelligent Spectators, whether they 


regard his Actions in relation to Society, or no. 


And indeed were the Agent alone in the World, 
according to the foregoing Suppoſition, ſuch a 


Con- 
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Conduct would fill be amiable, Rill merit 
rious. Thus, I think, it plainly appears, th; 


with real Virtue ; but when rightly circumſta 


_ poſſibly. propoſe, is the perpetual Enjoyment 


connected with publick Intereſt, or the Good 
'of the Whole. And yet it is maniſeft in thi 


from 
that it increaſes it, as I before obſerved. To 


of ſuch a Reward, can be no Diminution of 


: Ko 1tion to it. 


diftin& and ſeveral. The F n en of Vir- 


aiming at private Welfare is not inconſiſte 


tiated, productive of it. 1 ſhall only add 
that the greateſt SJe/f-Good which a Man ca; 


of Virtue. Such an Aim will be allowed tob 
virtuous, as the Good aimed at is neceſſaril 


Caſe, that private Advantage is a real Part off 
the We” deſired. Nevertheleſs this is fo far 
eſſening the Goodnels of the Purſuit, 


be influenced in our CoA by the Proſpect 


our preſent Virtue; but i is, on the e an 


Upon the Whole, our End and our Buſineſs, 


as Men and Moral Agents, is to purſue L:r- 
tue, leaving the Conſequence to our Maker; 


who as he has made us capable of Truth, Vi ir 
tue, and Happineſs, will undoubtedly take 


care to make them finally compatible and co- 


incident. So great is, or will be, the Harmo- 
ny among them; that they may rather be 
looked upon as one and the ſame End, than as 


tue, is Truth; and the F oundation of ups 
neſs Vir tue. 
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